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“Licensed killers’’ 

Dr. Edward Podolsky’s plea for periodic physical 
and psychological check-ups on automobile drivers 
(see “Licensed killers,” pp. 249-50 of this issue) has 
been underlined by several news items since the 
article was written. In New York City on April 21 
Chief Magistrate John M. Murtagh announced that 
he had referred eleven chronic violators of traffic 
laws to the New York University Center for Safety 
Education for psychological tests to determine their 
“driving personalities.” A New York County grand 
jury urged on April 23 that bus and taxi operators 
be required to pass mental and physical tests before 
being issued licenses to drive. The grand jury was 
investigating a bus accident that occurred in Times 
Square last December 7 in which nine persons were 
injured. The bus driver had been suffering from a 
heart ailment, from which he died three days after 
the accident. He had also been confined to a mental 
hospital twice since 1945 on account of a “paranoid 
form of schizophrenia.” On each occasion he had 
been rehired as a bus driver after the hospital 
authorities had certified him as fit for such work. 
In Washington, D. C., on May 8, the fourth High- 
way Transportation Congress denounced the “ap- 
palling and ghastly” toll of preventable highway 
accidents and called for stricter examination of appli- 
cants for licenses and periodic re-examination of 
motorists with bad records. A motor car is a lethal 
weapon. In the hands of a neurotic or epileptic it 
presents an immediate threat to life and limb. We 
heartily recommend stricter requirements for licenses. 


Why do women work? 

Any lingering idea that large numbers of women 
go hunting jobs to earn “pin-money” was shattered 
two weeks ago by a 117-page report, Women Workers 
and Their Dependents, issued by the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. From a study of 
9,000 women in six trade unions, the researchers dis- 
covered that more than nine out of every ten had 
financial duties toward others. Nearly half the women 
separated from their husbands were the sole support 
of their families. In some of the unions studied, 40 
per cent of the widows were bearing the full financial 
load of their families. In one union—the Textile Work- 
ers (CIO)—14 per cent of the women members were 
supporting three or more dependents in addition to 
themselves. A very high percentage of women workers 
—running to about 80 per cent in most of the unions— 
live with their families, and in almost every case con- 
tribute to the household expenses. This was true of 
single and married women alike. In fact, from 30 to 
50 per cent of the single women studied had to support 
others as well as themselves, and 23 per cent were the 
only support of their families. Besides this detailed 
study—the most comprehensive ever attempted—the 
booklet includes summaries of 240 reports on the 
financial burdens of women workers over the past 
64 years. All the reports buttress the conclusion that 
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in most cases women are working outside the home 
not to enjoy luxuries but to provide the necessities 
for themselves and their dependents. The social con- 
sequences of the fact that mothers and even childless 
wives have to earn a living outside the home still, of 
course, pose serious problems. 


AMA cracks the whip 

To the Washington lobby of the American Medical 
Association went credit last week for blocking neces- 
sary changes in the Social Security Act. To give 4.5 
million Federal pensioners some relief from the rise 
in living costs, Rep. Robert L. Doughton (D., N. C.) 
introduced a bill hiking monthly retirement benefits 
12% per cent, or $5, whichever is higher. Mr. Doughton 
pointed out that this act of simple justice could be 
carried through without raising social-security taxes, 
since receipts have been running ahead of expectations. 
The bill also provided for other helpful and reason- 
able revisions. It raised the wages which insured pen- 
sioners are permitted to earn each month from $50 
to $70. To members of the armed services it extended 
the World War II concession whereby they are pre- 
sumed to have earned, for the purpose of determin- 
ing ultimate retirement benefits, a wage of $160 a 
month for the duration of their service. Finally, the 
Doughton bill stipulated that working time lost by per- 
sons permanently and totally disabled should not be 
counted against them in computing their pension. On 
May 16 the House Ways and Means Committee, with 
only a single dissenting vote, approved the bill. Pas- 
sage seemed so certain that Mr. Doughton agreed to a 
time-saving parliamentary device that required for pas- 
sage a two-thirds majority. On the eve of the vote, 
however, the AMA telegraphed House members, 
charging that the bill incorporated “socialized med- 
icine.” That was enough to stampede 99 Republicans 
and 41 Southern Democrats into voting against the 
bill. The 150 who supported it, including 51 Repub- 
licans, fell considerably short of a two-thirds majority. 
Despite the AMA, the bill will again be called up, and 
next time, under more favorable voting rules, will pass. 


Furor about “free’”’ books 

The Federal Trade Commission, established in 1914 
to sentinel the nation’s business ethics, has done excel- 
lent work. It has, for example, prevented or corrected 
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unfair and deceptive advertising. Cigarette makers 
can no longer claim there’s “not a cough in a carload.” 
The FTC’s protective zeal seems to have become a 
little captious, however, in the case of its recent ruling 
that the Book of the Month Club will have to stop 
using the word “free” in advertising bonus books for 
sales promotion. The BOMC’s practice (like that of 
many other clubs) is to offer a “free” book as a reward 
for taking out membership, and another “free” book 
after the purchase of a stipulated number of its selec- 
tions. The FTC claims that nothing can be called 
“free” so long as conditions are attached to obtaining 
it. This is surely a little pedantic. Every book club 
member must realize that he is not getting the bonus 
books absolutely for nothing. The money he pays for 
the books he buys obviously covers the cost of the 
“free” books he is given. But he also knows that when 
he receives a book without receiving a bill for it, pro- 
vided he agrees to buy several other books at or below 
regular prices, he is in a true sense getting a “free” 
book. In actual practice, moreover, the use of the 
word “free” has not been misleading. In four months, 
out of millions of book-club members, the FTC had 
only thirteen witnesses to testify that they had been 
deceived by the use of the term. The pressure on the 
commission to eliminate “free” from book-club adver- 
tising originally (in 1947) came from retailers, on the 
score of “unfair competition.” At that time the book 
clubs were upheld. Retailers have since learned that 
book clubs are actually good for trade. FTC may 
be reversed by the U. S. Court of Appeals. 


Hopefuls on the final stretch 

Unless you have wastebasketed your AMERICA for 
April 5, you can see from the table we then published 
that only the California and North Dakota Presidential 
primaries remain on the political calendar. Repub- 
licans have now (May 20) chosen a total of 903 of 
their 1,206 convention delegates. The Associated Press 
figures 375 of them in Senator Taft’s column against 
337 in General Eisenhower’s. UP’s estimates run to 
378 for Taft and 359 for “Ike.” This presages a tight 
contest in Chicago when the GOP convenes there 
in the International Amphitheater on July 7. The Gen- 
eral’s supporters are relying on his picking up 20 of 
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the 25 Minnesota delegates now pledged to former 
Governor Stassen, a majority of the 70 California will 
elect for Governor Warren on June 8, and 24 more 
from Maryland. Much will depend on which way the 
unpledged Republican delegates from Pennsylvania 
(70) and Michigan (24) turn, on how long Governor 
Warren’s delegates will stick with him and on the im- 
pression General Eisenhower makes when he ascends 
the platform in Abilene, Kansas, early next month... 
The Democratic race has recently become much more 
interesting than it was. Senator Kefauver’s 101% 
pledged votes (as of May 20) put him ahead of W. 
Averell Harriman, with 92. Last week saw Sen. Richard 
B. Russell (Ga.) nibbling at the 100 mark. (He en- 
tered the 1948 convention with 263 votes. ) The Atlanta 
Constitution saw a deep meaning in Mr. Kefauver’s 
“moral victory” in Florida on May 6: even in rural 
districts voters rallied to the Tennesseean’s anti-cor- 
ruption banner. Most Democratic leaders still believe 
Gov. Adlai Stevenson of Illinois will be nominated, 
despite his obvious reluctance. The Democratic con- 
vention will meet July 21, also in Chicago’s Inter- 
national Amphitheater. On foreign relations, all of the 
candidates are closer than is the case among competing 
politicians in European countries. 


Malan’s omnipotent parliament 

Dr. Daniel F. Malan, Prime Minister of South Africa, 
has finally pushed his bili through the House of 
Assembly—the bill to circumvent the Supreme Court 
ruling of March 20 invalidating the Government's 
legislation to restrict the franchise of colored voters 
(see AM. 4/5, p. 7; 4/26, p. 98). Introduced April 12 
and passed May 15 by a vote of 82-57, it now goes to 
the Senate, where Dr. Malan has a safe if slender 
majority. Under the proposed law, the constitutionality 
of legislation would be passed upon, not by the Su- 
preme Court, but by a “High Court of Parliament,” 
i.e., by both Houses of Parliament sitting together in 
a judicial function. This substitution of Parliament 
for the courts as the final judge of Parliament’s own 
acts has raised issues which greatly transcend the 
question of the colored franchise. Said the conservative 
Johannesburg Star on April 24: 

Stripped of all verbiage, the bill means the 
end of the South Africa Act as the valid constitu- 
tion of the Union . . . Parliament itself through a 
bare majority can decide to treat both the con- 
stitutional safeguards and the judgments of the 
courts as not worth the paper they are written on. 

Dr. Malan can truly say that he is claiming for the 
South African Parliament the same independence of 
the courts that the British Parliament enjoys. But Brit- 
ain has not South Africa’s diversity of racial stocks, 
nor its intense racial antagonisms. The British, more- 
over, during their long history have acquired a great 
deal of political wisdom. They must view with pro- 
found concern—as most thoughtful foreign observers 
do—Dr. Malan’s reckless and ruthless steamrollering 
of a strong and angry opposition. 
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Impasse in Tunisia 

Aroused public opinion, not only throughout the 
Arab world but in the United States, has finally forced 
the State Department to revise its position on the Tu- 
nisian question. On May 16 the United States advised 
the French that in default of progress on home-rule 
the United States might support the Tunisian demand 
for a UN hearing. Despite France’s month-old promise 
te work for reforms, the political impasse remains. 
Rioting has broken out anew. Tunisia’s pro-French 
Premier has been unable to form a delegation to meet 
with the French because the proposed French program 
does not satisfy essential demands for an all-Tunisian 
ministry, parliament and administration. Nor is France 
willing to deny political rights to French citizens in 
Tunisia. The stalemate recalls a prediction made in 
1944 by Lord Hailey, formerly a member of the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission of the League of Na- 
tions and one-time Governor of the Punjab and United 
Provinces during India’s colonial period. In his book, 
The Future of Colonial Peoples, contrasting British 
and French colonial policy, Lord Hailey stated: 

There seem at present [in 1944] to be few signs 
of any concerted movement among the natives of 
the French colonies for the grant of political self- 
government. That may be in itself a tribute to the 
social and educational system followed by the 
French. But such a movement may and indeed 
must arise, and if it does, no provision seems avail- 
able for meeting it within the framework of ex- 
isting colonial policy. 

There precisely seems to lie the root difficulty in the 
Tunisian crisis. France is trying to work out a solution 
within the framework of a horse-and-buggy colonial 
policy. 


Italian miners rebuffed in Britain 

The British nation needs more coal, but this fact 
does not seem to impress British miners. In 1937 Great 
Britain produced about 240 million tons of coal and 
exported about 40 million tons. In 1951 total production 
was about 200 million and exports about 8 million tons. 
Ernest Bevin, former Foreign Secretary, was wont to 
tell the miners: “If you will give me an extra 10 million 
tons of coal to export, I will solve your foreign prob- 
lems for you.” Absenteeism continued at the rate of 
14 per cent, however, and the working force increased 
but slowly. Last year the Government brought in 2,200 
Italian miners, gave them two-year contracts, taught 
them English and housed them in government hostels. 
The rank and file of British miners violently objected. 
They seemed to fear unemployment from overproduc- 
tion and the loss of what new housing was available. 
Most of all, they just did not consider the Italians their 
social equals. Nevertheless, the National Coal Board 
employed 1,200 Italians in the pits. The blow-up came 
last March in a Yorkshire colliery. On May 17, under 
threat of a general strike, the board capitulated. It 
ruled that no more Italians would be employed. Those 
with contracts could take jobs in other industries or 
collect on their contracts and return to Italy at British 


expense. Our own House of Representatives displayed 
similar anti-Italianism when it passed the Walter im- 
migration bill, which restricted the Italian quota to a 
few thousand a year. We can only hope and pray that 
the Italian Communists did not have time, in the re- 
cent election campaign, to capitalize on these British 
and American affronts to their “equal allies” in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


Church-State in Austria 


The Catholic Church in Austria, according to a May 
14 Vienna dispatch of Religious News Service, has 
broken with the past and set its course in the direc- 
tion of “a free Church in a free society.” The Church 
will not make alliances with the Austrian Govern- 
ment or with any political party. It will refuse the 
special protection of political parties and will criti- 
cize and oppose them whenever Catholic religious 
principles call for such action. A noteworthy state- 
ment to this effect was issued by the “Catholic Day” 
Preparatory Committee, consisting of leading mem- 
bers of the Catholic clergy and laity. The committee 
met at Mariazell to lay plans for the first major rally 
of Austrian Catholics since the war. The rally will 
be held in September. RNS reported the Catholic 
Press Office in Vienna as saying that the statement 
had the full backing of the Austrian Catholic hier- 
archy. (NC’s much fuller May 19 dispatch said the 
statement’s effect was “sensational.”) Its position 
on Church-State relations is quite in line with that 
held by many present-day Catholic theologians. Rev. 
Max Pribilla, S.J., unfolded the grounds for this 
position in an excellent article, “Dogmatic Intoler- 
ance and Civil Toleration,” translated (“in slightly 
adapted form”) and published in the Month, London 
Jesuit publication, for October, 1950. The original 
article appeared in Stimmen der Zeit for April, 1949, 
where Austrian Catholics undoubtedly read it. 


Justice to religion in P. I. 

Were it not for an amendment to the War Claims 
Act of 1948 passed in Congress on April 9, at least 
$20 million worth of missionary property in the Philip- 
pines would have been written off as a total loss. 
According to the amendment, missionary organizations 
in the islands will be compensated out of enemy assets 
for war-caused loss or damage to schools, colleges, 
universities, scientific observatories, hospitals, ete. 
There never should have been any question whether 
such compensation was deserved. The losses of the 
missions, as they were caught up in the war, were also 
losses to the Philippines. The Church had contributed 
certainly as much to the educational and social better- 
ment of the Filipino people as their own national in- 
stitutions. Furthermore, missionaries played a leading 
role in some of the most heroic stories of the Pacific 
war. Whether as war-prisoners or living among guer- 
rillas in the bush, they bolstered their people. The War 
Claims Act will now enable them to help win the peace. 
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Last week I attended the spring meetings of the board 
of directors of the American Peace Society. This is by 
far the oldest such organization in the country. It 
was founded in 1828. Its members have included such 
illustrious figures as William Ladd, its founder, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, William Ellery Channing, Charles 
Sumner, Sir Norman Angell and many others of like 
caliber. Its present president is Gen. Ulysses S. Grant 
III, who annually resigns and is annually re-elected. 
Its energetic executive secretary is the well-known 
Catholic, Franklin Dunham. The directors won’t let 
him go, either. 

My reason for mentioning this completely unpub- 
licized event is that the speaker at the after-dinner 
meeting, Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D., IIl.), touched off 
in his speech a sparkling debate which lasted an hour 
and a half. There were present as members many of 
our best international lawyers, Government men and 
experts on foreign affairs. 

Senator Douglas in his informal talk happened to 
raise a burning topic. He mentioned the Senate reso- 
lution, sponsored by him and his friend, Senator Ful- 
bright, which ultimately resulted in the UN Assembly 
at Lake Success taking over some legislative powers. 
This was a long-overdue achievement, in the opinion 
of many Catholics acquainted with the subject. 

What caused the discussion, however, was disagree- 
ment over the question whether there actually exists 
any law which governs nations. Some present, perhaps 
the majority, thought that law is merely the consensus 
of most people in a nation or on the globe about what 
is right or wrong in human behavior here or every- 
where. 

In a sense, this is true, but not altogether true. For 
many centuries there was a law that bound all nations, 
not only in their internal actions, but especially in 
their mutual relations. It was called the jus gentium, 
sometimes translated, a little incorrectly, the “law of 
nations.” It is not to be confused with international 
law as now conceived, which is a result, for the most 
part, of pacts and treaties. 

The old law of nations was a set of conclusions 
about right and wrong in political action drawn from 
the natural law by human reason. It was universal and 
unchangeable, because it had as one of its premises 
the natural law, which is the eternal law of God as dis- 
covered in human nature by human reason. It bound 
all nations internally and externally. 

If we had preserved this concept, we would not feel 
that we are living in a lawless community of nations 
or that justice and order are impossible. It would also 
make possible an organization of nations in which true 
law could be provided and executed. 

WiLFrm PARSONS 
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Rev. A. C. Forrest, a Canadian Protestant minister 
who writes a weekly article on religious matters for 
the Ottawa Journal, devoted much of his May 5 column 
from Washington, D. C., to the problem of teaching 
religion in American public schools. “It is a bit star- 
tling for me to realize,” he wrote, “that the type of 
thing I do each week . . . would be quite illegal here.” 
He reported the decision of the Supreme Court up- 
holding released time (Am. 5/24, pp. 223-26) and ex- 
pressed surprise that many U. S. Protestants felt this 
decision was a blow to “religious liberty.” 

p> The Pontifical Beda College in Rome, unique sem- 
inary for the training of converts and others with 
“late vocations” to the priesthood, will celebrate in 
October the centenary of its foundation. 

p> Rev. John S. Creaghan, S.J., head of the classics 
department at Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed a member of the managing 
committee of the American School of Classical Stud- 
ies in Athens, Greece. Fr. Creaghan is also chair- 
man of the Advisory Council of the American Acad- 
emy, Rome, Italy, a center for artists, musicians and 
classical scholars. 

B The Christian Family Movement will hold its 
fourth annual convention at the University of Notre 
Dame, June 27-29. When CFM met a year ago, it 
had groups organized in 45 cities. At present, reports 
Act, journal of CFM, published from 100 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, IIl., there are groups in 83 cities of the 
United States and Canada. 

p> The School of Religion at the State University of 
Iowa celebrated its 25th anniversary this month. The 
July 1, 1951, edition of the State University of Iowa 
Extension Bulletin, which is devoted exclusively to 
a history of the project, states: 

The basic idea of our story is this: religion, 
theoretically and practically, is inseparable from 
education; hence it should be taught, even in a 
tax-supported institution like the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, not indirectly or surreptitiously, but 


unapologetically, comprehensively and in line 
with the best educational practice. 


B® Recently received into the Church in Buffalo, N. Y., 
was Rev. G. A. Cleveland Shrigley, well-known writer, 
poet and editor of devotional books. Originally an 
Episcopalian, Mr. Shrigley had been ordained a priest 
of the American branch of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church in 1937. 

p> A report of UN specialists made public on May 17 
discloses that there are about fifty types of aid offered 
by various governments to family units. France heads 
the international list, with fifteen types of aid. Well 
towards the bottom of the list is the United States, 
with four. R. V. L. 
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Truce talks finale? 


Last May 8 Brig. Gen. Francis T. Dodd, American com- 
mander of the PW camp on Koje Island, went to the 
gate of Compound 76 to discuss alleged grievances of 
the Communist captives. After an hour-long, fruitless 
talk the UN officer turned to leave. Prisoners swarmed 
outside the gate. Surrounding the General, they forced 
him inside the compound. Moments later the prisoners 
unfurled a banner which read: “We capture General 
Dodd. If you do not show force, he will be unharmed.” 

The incident touched off three days of the most 
unusual negotiations as Brig. Gen. Charles T. Colson, 
Dodd’s successor, bargained with the Reds for the 
captured General’s release. On May 11 General Colson 
finally signed a letter acceptable to the Communists. 
As General Dodd went free, he remarked that the 
concessions granted the Reds as the price of his 
release were “minor and of no importance.” 

UN circles and the Defense Department thought 
otherwise. On May 18 the text of General Colson’s 
letter was made public. It stated: 

I do admit there have been instances of blood- 
shed where many prisoners of war have been 
killed and woun #3 by UN forces. I can assure 
you that in the future the prisoners of war can 
expect humane treatment . . . There will be no 
more forcible screening or any rearming of pris- 
oners of war in this camp nor will any attempt 
be made at nominal screening. 

The Colson letter was damning in its erroneous im- 
plications. There never had been a “forcible screening” 
of PW’s. Neither had they been “rearmed.” The Reds 
themselves had deliberately instigated the riots in 
which their own men had been killed. 

Gen. Mark Clark’s first official act as he took over 
General Ridgway’s Tokyo command was to repudiate 
the concessions as having been given “under duress.” 
He re-assigned both Dodd and Colson to Eighth Army 
posts and appointed a one-time Marine private, Brig. 
Gen. Haydon L. Boatner, as Koje commandant. 

The Koje fiasco marked the third explosion this year 
within the barbed-wire confines of the island prison 
camp. (Other riots followed on May 20 at both Koje 
and Pusan. ) Compound 76 is the toughest of the stock- 
ades at Koje. It holds a bitter, hard core of Communist 
fanatics. In mid-April the UN guards had abandoned 
their posts within the compound because, as an Amer- 
ican captain put it, “We felt our lives were in danger.” 
Left to themselves, the Reds began to engage in mil- 
itary drills. They posted the walls with insulting prop- 
aganda slogans, set up their own “kangaroo” courts 
and communicated illegally with Koje civilians. They 
established contact with the other compounds on the 
island and thus coordinated plans for the demonstra- 
tions and riots during which ninety prisoners and one 
American soldier were killed in February and March. 
Apparently they have also been in contact with Pyong- 
yang, the North Korean capital. 

Our UN military commanders seem to have failed 
utterly in understanding the temper and character of 
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the enemy we face in Korea. The dyed-in-the-wool 
Communist soldier is not engaged in a national war 
but in an ideological conflict. He therefore cannot be 
treated as an ordinary prisoner of war. For him capture 
simply means the transfer of the scene of battle from 
the trench to the prison stockade. In holding General 
Dodd as a hostage the Red PW’s were less interested 
in bargaining for better prisoner conditions than they 
were in forcing an abject UN apology for bloodshed 
they themselves had caused. 

The concessions of General Colson had their reper- 
cussions in Panmunjom. The Red delegates to the truce 
talks have been out on a limb ever since they agreed 
to the screening of prisoners. They and the whole world 
learned that of the 170,000 PW’s in UN camps only 
70,000 were willing to be repatriated to the Communist 
paradise. 

Colson’s letter implied that the UN’s position 
on voluntary repatriation was basically wrong. It 
amounted to an admission of the very charge the Com- 
munist delegates have been making—that the UN was 
forcing the PW’s to reject repatriation. 

The Koje incident was obviously a skilfully laid 
trap into which the prison camp authorities clumsily 
flopped. While it has helped the Communists’ prop- 
aganda, this result is secondary. The first question is: 
what result will Koje have on the outcome of the truce 
talks? Have the Reds given up their intention—if they 
ever had any—of eventually signing a truce? 

The meetings have reached a complete deadlock. 
They are now no more than a sounding board for 
vicious Communist lies, as though the Reds were dar- 
ing the UN to break off in disgust. 

Next month will mark the first anniversary of the 
Russian proposal that both sides in the Korean war 
should attempt to work out an armistice and the second 
anniversary of the Korean war. Since last June the 
talks have weathered one crisis after another. This 
may be the end. 

The decision to expand the Korean war is again 
staring us in the face. It may well be, as we feared last 
year at this time, that the Kremlin wants us to adopt 
that decision. We should now be in a relatively some- 
what better position to expand the war, if necessary. 
General Ridgway has no doubt reiterated in Wash- 
ington his caution against our doing so. Before long 
General Clark will also have appraised the pro’s and 
con’s on the spot. The President at least will have the 
benefit of more than one commander's judgment. But 
he will need counsel from on high, and we should all 
pray that he gets it. 
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The Bricker Resolution 


> < 


Hearings on Senator Bricker’s “Joint Resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the making of treaties and 
executive agreements” (S. J. R. 180) opened on May 
21 before a subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. We have already referred to the measure 
(Am. 4/5) and to the incongruous support given it 
by the entire “internationalist” wing of the Senate 
Republicans. 

One of the co-sponsors of the resolution was Senator 
Pat McCarran, whom Elmer Davis has described as 
perhaps the most powerful man in the Senate today. 
Mr. McCarran assured his colleagues on May 15 that 
he was “very much concerned about Mr. Bricker’s 
resolution” and that he would do “everything in his 
power to bring it to the floor of the Senate.” The 
same day, Mr. Bricker disclosed how he was exerting 
that power. The Ohioan thanked Mr. McCarran for 
appointing a subcommittee to hold hearings on May 
21. That was the first inkling that hearings would be 
held—less than a week thence. Washington observers, 
who know how long it takes to marshal testimony on 
such complicated questions, suspected that the Ne- 
vadan had hoped to catch the opposition napping. 

Our fear is that opponents of the resolution will 
not be able to muster enough witnesses to keep the 
hearings going until the “reserves” can be brought 
up. If they cannot, Mr. McCarran, who appointed him- 
self chairman of the subcommittee, could then put 
the question to his colleagues, Senators Hendrickson 
(R., N. J.), Ferguson (R., Mich.), O’Conor (D., Md.), 
and Smith (D., N. C.), all of whom co-sponsored the 
resolution. 

Now that the hearings have begun, it is absolutely 
imperative that this question be exhaustively ex- 
amined. It concerns nothing less than the basic theory 
of the division of powers in the Federal Government. 
In his May 15 address to the Senate, Mr. Bricker 
made much of remarks made by John Foster Dulles 
in Louisville on April 11. We agree with Mr. Dulles: 


There is room for honest difference of opinion 
as to whether our Constitution needs to be 
amended . . . Whatever one’s views on this mat- 
ter, it is securely in the public interest that this 
whole problem should be thoroughly explored. 

Primary responsibility for keeping the question open 
rests with the State Department, which vigorously 
opposes the resolution. Pro-UN groups, such as the 
American Association for the United Nations, cannot 
duck this challenge. Neither can the international law 
experts who have inveighed against the resolution. 
Prof. Quincy Wright of Chicago University, for ex- 
ample, strongly criticized it last April before the 
American Society of International Law. Thirty-seven 
members of the Committees on Federal Legislation and 
on International Law of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York presented a negative report 
which was approved by the Association on May 13. 
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With Professor Wright, we believe that the resolu- 
tion as drafted “is in part unnecessary because merely 
declaratory of existing constitutional law, and for the 
rest undesirable.” We also believe that the subcom- 
mittee will agree with him if only they will hear the 
opposition out. 


Good Neighbor 
Policy at home 


New York City has weathered many a wave of im- 
migrants. The latest influx—the largest in recent his- 
tory—consists of thousands of Puerto Ricans. They 
have added the music of Spanish to the symphony of 
tongues in The Big Town. At first, most of these im- 
migrants came to New York, but now estimates say 
that at least 20 per cent of them are settling in other 
cities. 

Here, again, we have the old problem of assimilat- 
ing another people into “100 per-cent Americanism.” 
The process has never been swift or easy. Strange 
languages and strange ways always breed suspicion 
and distrust, if not downright discrimination. One 
would think that Americans, especially in our large 
cities, would have learned by now to be patient and 
tolerant towards such newcomers. Many of us can 
recount the disabilities suffered by our parents or 
grandparents because they were “foreigners.” 

New York’s particular problem has been aggravated 
by the tremendous volume of its new residents. Last 
June, a survey revealed that the city’s elementary and 
junior-high schools urgently needed a thousand Span- 
ish-speaking teachers. Only 233 were available. Getting 
jobs is another problem. However, New York’s Welfare 
Commissioner was able to report last February that, 
despite the difficult language handicap, more than 90 
per cent of the city’s adult Puerto Ricans were gain- 
fully employed. 

Similar problems, though larger and in a different 
setting, are being faced in the West and Southwest. 
The Catholic Conference on the Spanish-speaking 
People of Texas, held in April, approved some excel- 
lent recommendations. Northerners might well keep 
in mind one fact which is very clear to those who live 
near the Mexican border. It is the relationship between 
our Good Neighbor Policy and our treatment of 
Spanish-speaking immigrants to our shores. Given the 
size and cultural cohesion of the Spanish-speaking 
world, we can be sure that our record of fairness or 
unfairness towards their brethren will be broadcast 
all over that world. The reality of our good-neighbor- 
liness can be tested at the neighborhood level. 

The Puerto Ricans, nearly all of them Catholics, 
deserve our special consideration. They need help to 
cushion the difficult transition into full American liv- 
ing. They need special care to guarantee their per- 
manent possession of the faith. This is an apostolic 
task calling for the devoted cooperation of clergy and 
laity. 
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Federal grants 


| for the jobless? 





Joseph M. Becker 





D URING MARCH Rhode Island representatives in 
Congress (Theodore F. Green and John O. Pastore in 
the Senate, Aime J. Forand in the House) introduced 
S. 2823 and H. R. 6954. Hearings on the bills were held 
during April. The bills propose a Federal fund from 
which States may draw whose own unemployment 
compensation fund is in danger of exhaustion. Rhode 
Island is the State most exposed to that danger at the 
present time. 

The Rhode Island proposal raises the general prob- 
lem of the relation of the existing system of unemploy- 
ment benefits to “exceptional” unemployment. The 
existing system is intended to provide protection only 
against “normal” unemployment. No State, for ex- 
ample, undertakes to pay benefits to an individual 
for longer than six months. What is, or should be, the 
relation of the existing limited system to “exceptional” 
unemployment? 

There are at least four different situations of unem- 
ployment which might deserve the description “ex- 
ceptional”: 1) nation-wide, prolonged depression, such 
as we experienced in the 1930's; 2) nation-wide but 
shorter depression, such as we experienced in 1949; 
8) localized and temporary but heavy unemployment, 
such as Michigan experienced earlier this year as a 
result of dislocations caused by the defense program; 
and 4) localized but enduring unemployment of the 
sort which economists sometimes call “structural un- 
employment.” 

The present system of unemployment benefits might 
be related quite differently to each of these different 
kinds of exceptional unemployment, and only a con- 
sideration of all of them would yield a complete 
solution to the general problem. The current congres- 
sional consideration of the problem is not complete. 
Congress backed into the problem through considera- 
tion of the Rhode Island proposals, and almost in- 
evitably the discussion has been mainly in terms of 
Rhode Island’s particular situation. In Rhode Island 
it is the last-named type of exceptional unemployment 
which is causing trouble. 

Rhode Island has nearly always experienced a high- 
er-than-average rate of unemployment. Over the last 
five years (1947-1951), while insured unemployment 
averaged about 4 per cent for the country as a whole, it 
averaged about 8 per cent in Rhode Island. The State 
does not have a sufficiently diversified economy. The 
proportion of its labor force employed in manufactur- 
ing is double the national average. Half of its manufac- 
ture is in textiles, which is a seasonal industry—and in 
Rhode Island, apparently, a declining one. The State 


I'r. Becker, S.J., a member of the Institute of Social 
Order, national social-science research group at St. 
Louis University, has specialized in the economics 
of social security. His article deals with a sensitive 
point in Federal-State relations and offers a profes- 
sional analysis of both sides of an issue involving 
sharp differences of opinion. 


has a disproportionate share of other light manufactur- 
ing, too. It is the center of jewelry manufacture, for ex- 
ample; and the demand for jewelry, a luxury product, 
is not only seasonal, but is unusually sensitive to small 
fluctuations in general prosperity. 

This greater-than-average unemployment has meant 
a greater-than-average drain on Rhode Island’s un- 
employment benefit fund. Since benefits were first 
payable in 1938, Rhode Island has paid out in benefits 
an average of 95 cents of every dollar collected from 
its employers. The national average is 64 cents. The 
ratio of Rhode Island’s reserves to its taxable wages 
has been declining steadily since 1945. (Taxable 
wages are the commonly-used measure of potential 
liability.) At the end of 1951 its reserves were down to 
3.6 per cent of taxable wages. The national average 
was 8.1 per cent. At the time of the hearings the Rhode 
Island ratio was still dropping. 

Rhode Island had about $23 million in its fund at 
the end of 1951. That would have sufficed to pay 
about 20 per cent of the State’s covered workers their 
average weekly benefit in 1951 for the maximum dura- 
tion provided by Rhode Island law (26 weeks). The 
fund is evidently not yet bankrupt. But it is the 
weakest of the State unemployment benefit funds (the 
corresponding national figure was about 46 per cent) 
and is likely to get weaker. Hence the interest in a 
central safety fund from which Rhode Island and other 
financially embarrassed States (Massachusetts is not 
much better off ) could draw in an emergency. 

The hearings brought out two points of general 
agreement: that some sort of safety fund was needed, 
and that it should be financed out of the “Federal 
profit,” that is, the excess of the money raised by the 
Federal 0.3 per cent of the payroll tax over the amounts 
actually allocated to the States for the administration 
of their programs. But there was sharp disagreement 
over the crucial issue of whether the fund should 
make loans or grants—that is, whether the States which 
draw upon the fund should be required to repay or not. 


Tue Case AGAINST GRANTS 


The Rhode Island bill proposes nonrepayable grants. 
When a State’s fund drops to a certain level (less than 
the amount of benefits paid out in the highest quarter 
of the preceding two years) the State becomes eligible 
for grants and remains eligible as long as the con- 
dition of need persists. 

Opponents of grants have three major objections to 
them. In the order of psychological, if not logical, im- 
portance they are: 
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First, the acceptance of Federal grants for benefit 
payments will lead to the imposition of Federal benefit 
standards, and eventually to complete federalization of 
the present State-Federal system. 

Second, the availability of nonrepayable grants will 
tempt States to practise undue liberality. Some States 
may make their workers’ benefits too high and their 
employers’ taxes too low and let the central fund bear 
the burden of the difference. Requiring repayment 
would act as an automatic brake on any such tendency. 

Third, grants tend to obscure the full social cost of 
goods produced by industries with con- 
tinuously high unemployment. When 
the prices of commodities do not reflect 
their true cost, the automatic working of 
the forces of supply and demand does 
not bring about the most desirable al- 
location of resources. Repayable loans 
have the advantage of being reflected 
in the price of such goods and of forcing 
them to bear their true cost on their 
face. If the social cost of producing tex- 
tiles and jewelry, for example, is as 
great as Rhode Island claims, consumers 
should know it. This knowledge will 
create pressures which should have one 
or all of three results: demand will be diminished, the 
techniques of supply will be rationalized, more money 
will be available (from the higher prices) for paying 
wages and unemployment benefits to the workers in 
such industries. 


PROPONENTS REPLY 


Proponents of grants are not without their answers 
to these arguments. 

The likelihood of federalization, they say, is too 
slight to be an important consideration. The Federal 
Bureau of Employment Security has already a much 
more potent instrument of control in its hands: the 
disposal of all administrative funds. Yet the power of 
the bureau over State programs has steadily dimin- 
ished during the last ten years. There is little danger 
that the provision of Federal grants for emergencies 
would reverse that trend. Besides, some of the pro- 
ponents ask, is federalization necessarily a “danger”? 
Important segments of the population, not including 
the Rhode Island unemployment compensation agency, 
consider federalization a desirable development. 

The argument that nonrepayable grants will tempt 
States to be unwisely liberal in their benefit and tax 
policies has, perhaps, more substance. But it will not 
be difficult to devise suitable safeguards. The Rhode 
Island bills, for example, provide that a State, in order 
to be eligible for a grant, must be charging all its 
employers the full standard tax rate of 2.7 per cent. 

Rhode Island points out that its own employers have 
never had a tax rate below the national average, have 
been paying a rate higher than the national average 
since 1940, and in all but three years (1947, 1948, 
1949) paid at the full standard rate of 2.7 per cent. 
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The average employer outside of Rhode Island is cur- 
rently paying 1.6 per cent. 

As to benefit structure, Rhode Island can show that 
its own is not unusually liberal. Its maximum weekly 
rate of $25 is exceeded in 15 States and equaled in 17 
others. About 65 per cent of the covered workers in 
the United States are better off than Rhode Island 
workers in the matter of maximum rates. As to dura- 
tion of benefits, 36 States offer their workers more pro- 
tection than Rhode Island’s current average potential 
duration of 19 weeks. 

The last argument, from “social cost, 
has the most merit. Other things being 
equal, it should be decisive. But, so the 
rebuttal goes, “other things” are not 
equal. Granted that the exceptional un- 
employment in Rhode Island is due to 
economic maladjustments which ought 
to be corrected, still, such corrections 
cannot be made quickly. There must be 
a period of transition. During that dif- 
ficult period a State should not be fur- 
ther burdened by an increased tax. The 
competitive position of its employers 
should not be made worse than it is, or 
unemployment will grow even greater. 
The process of taxing to support the unemployed can 
be as self-defeating as making a weak man overwork 
himself to pay for medicine to make him strong. 

Rhode Island claims that it has already taken steps 
to improve its long-run economic position. The incen- 
tive to carry the improvements through will not be 
lessened by Federal aid in paying its unemployment 
bill. The pressure on the State for making improve- 
ments is already strong. Its workers are getting un- 
employment benefits amounting to less than half their 
wages, and its employers are paying a much higher 
unemployment tax than their competitors in other 
States. What is needed is a favorable climate during 
the transitional period, not added pressure. 

The opponents of grants answer this last argument 
with a final retort. The fact that the average tax rate 
in Rhode Island is higher than the national average 
does not necessarily mean that it is high enough. 
Some States, like Wisconsin, which make fuller use 
of the principle of social cost, tax some of their “worst” 
employers at a higher rate than Rhode Island taxes 
any of hers. Is it right to ask these more highly taxed 
employers to subsidize Rhode Island employers? 


»> 


EVALUATION OF ARGUMENTS 


The argument that grants would lead to federaliza- 
tion is probably overdone. Any resulting increase in 
the power of the Bureau of Employment Security 
would be small. Whether or not that should be con- 
sidered an undesirable result depends partly on how 
one sees the issue of liberality in the system. The in- 
fluence of the bureau would certainly be in the direc- 
tion of greater liberality: more benefits and fewer 
disqualifications. 
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The first argument thus leads into and is partly 
identified with the second: that grants would tempt 
States to unwise liberality. One’s attitude toward 
further liberalization of the system is largely deter- 
mined by how one sees the issue of “abuse” in unem- 
ployment benefits: how one defines abuse, and how 
much of it one thinks is going on. Unfortunately, in- 
formation on “abuse,” essential in evaluating the first 
two arguments, is so sparse that opinions vary widely. 
If more information on this topic were available (and 
it ought to be, for it is obtainable by the agencies), 
the area of reasonable differences in opinion could be 
narrowed considerably. 

The third argument rests on the doctrine of “full 
social cost.” The practicability of applying that doc- 
trine to the case of Rhode Island depends mainly on 
how much injury such a policy would inflict on Rhode 
Island’s present competitive position in the field of 
industry. Here the facts of the situation are, if any- 
thing, even more obscure and open to wider differences 
of opinion. There is also less likelihood that the facts 
will ever be known. The shifting, incidence and final 
effects of even larger taxes than the one under con- 
sideration are hard enough to estimate. 

Rhode Island is now charging its employers 2.7 
per cent of wages. A 1949 study by the Rhode Island 
agency estimated that its long-run costs would average 
between 2.1 and 2.7 per cent. The Federal Bureau’s 
estimate, however, is for a rate between 3.5 and 3.7 
per cent. The discrepancy between the two estimates 
suggests a large element of guesswork. Negatively, it 
can be said that there is no evidence that a tax dif- 
ference as small as the one in question is a significant 
determinant of the pattern of industry. Other deter- 
minants are so much more important in the decisions 
of industry that the effect of this one would probably 
be imperceptible. 

It is likely that the worst fears of both the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of grants are exaggerated. 
The difference between the grant and the loan tech- 
niques—in their effect on Federal power, on benefit 
liberalization, on competitive position—is probably not 
great in a case like that of Rhode Island. This smallness 
of effect, combined with the absence of specific evi- 
dence on the nature of the effect, leaves one ample 
room for making a choice on the basis of general 
predispositions. One is likely to choose according as 
he has leanings toward communal methods of reaching 
a given goal or toward the method of individual re- 
sponsibility. This is one reason why the unions have 
tended to favor grants, and the employer-interests, 
even most of the Rhode Island employers who must 
foot the bill, to prefer the loan technique. 

The qualification “in a case like that of Rhode 
Island” should not be overlooked. As pointed out 
above, the present congressional consideration of the 
problem of exceptional unemployment is deeply col- 
ored by the particular case of Rhode Island. The prob- 
lems raised by other kinds of exceptional unemploy- 
ment could easily lead to other conclusions. 


Licensed killers 





By Edward Podolsky 





On DECEMBER 21, 1951, Miss Elma Wischmeier, 
52, died in a hospital in Cleveland. She was the mil- 
lionth person killed in the United States in an auto- 
mobile accident. The first victim of the auto age was 
H. H. Bliss, killed in New York City on September 18, 
1899. In all our wars, from the Battle of Lexington in 
1775 to Korea, one million U. S. military personnel had 
been killed as of September 3 or 4, 1951. Fifty-two 
years of the automobile were as deadly as a century 
and a half of war. 

The death rate from traffic accidents has been 
rising steadily through the years. This leaves little 
doubt that unless this trend is drastically reduced the 
next million lives to be lost will be lost in a much 
shorter time than fifty years. 

Many factors are responsible for this very sorry state 
of affairs. All these center in the individual who drives 
the car, the kind of car he drives, the laws that govern 
the licensing of drivers, the laws that are specifically 
drafted to insure safety on the road and the enforce- 
ment of these laws. 

The most important factor in traffic accidents is the 
personal factor—the person behind the wheel. There 
are not too many persons involved in accidents due 
to physical collapse at the wheel. Sudden heart attacks 
or cerebral apoplexy, as well as other causes of collapse, 
do occur. They are not sufficiently numerous to cause 
concern. 

From the mental and emotional point of view, how- 
ever, there are a great many unfit drivers on the high- 
way today. There are many who are severely psycho- 
neurotic and not a few who are psychotic (mentally 
ill). There are psychopaths, mental deficients and 
severe epileptics. There are chronic alcoholics with 
mental symptoms, and sadists and drug addicts. In 
addition, there are others who are lacking in alertness, 
emotionally unstable and impulsive, excitable, ego- 
centric, immature in attitude and response, unreliable 
and unpredictable, lacking in a proper sense of re- 
sponsibility. Quite a number are actually antisocial or 
asocial in attitude and tendency. 

The emotional make-up of the driver is a powerful 
factor in traffic violations. The commonest driving 
fault, speeding, is an example of revolt against authori- 
ty. Stepping on the gas is not only an impulse that 
expresses an overpowering desire to master and con- 
trol one’s surroundings. More important, it may also be 
an expression of rebellion. 





Dr. Podolsky, a practising psychiatrist, teaches in the 
State University of New York Medical School in 
Brooklyn. He is the author of twenty books and many 
articles on medical and other scientific subjects. 
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The automobile driver who is always having acci- 
dents has them for very definite reasons. This type of 
road menace has been subjected to intensive psychi- 
atric study. Dr. Flanders Dunbar, who has done a 
great deal of research on the problem, has found that 
the accident-prone driver has a definite kind of per- 
sonality. He is a happy-go-lucky type, decisive and 
even impulsive. He concentrates upon immediate 
pleasures and satisfactions. Briefly, he is a man of ac- 
tion and not of planning, a person who does not inter- 
polate much deliberation and hesitation between im- 
pulses and their actual execution. 

The accident-prone individual harbors a deeply in- 
grained rebellion against the early, excessive regula- 
tions of bringing up—a deep resentment against all 
persons in authority. At the same 
time he has a strict conscience 
which makes him feel culpable in 4 
this rebellion. The accident-ridden 
driver has accidents for two reasons, ) 
according to Dr. Dunbar: 1) to re- 
venge himself against oppressive ‘§ 
authority, since an accident can al- 
ways be certain of evoking sym- 
pathy and regret; and 2) to pun- 
ish himself for wishing revenge. 
Neither of these reasons, it should 
be noted, is in the immediate consciousness of the per- 
son concerned. 

Drs. W. A. Tillmann and G. E. Hobbs also conducted 
a rather exhaustive study on accident-prone automo- 
bile drivers. They ascertained the following. Begin- 
ning with the family histories, they found significant 
material such as gross disharmony among the parents, 
with one or both parents being excessively strict. Child- 
hood adjustment among such drivers was very poor. 
They were aggressive, had temper tantrums, frequent 
fights, bully characteristics, and often appeared in 
Juvenile Court. 

These individuals also had a characteristic school 
history, with regular records of truancy and viola- 
tions of rules. Most of them were interested in body 
building. Many showed interest in sports involv- 
ing group activity and bodily contact, such as football, 
etc. Their work record was also significant. They sel- 
dom held a job for any length of time. Very often they 
were discharged. They could not get along with fel- 
low employes. 

Socially, these individuals also show certain well- 
defined characteristics. They have many acquaintances 
and few friends. Their emotional attachment is super- 
ficial and varies from day to day, as their impulsive- 
ness dictates. Their main activities are in the 
field of sports, drinking, gambling and occasionally 
dancing, with no intellectual diversions. Usually they 
are emotionally immature and behave more like ado- 
lescents than adults, trying to impress others with 
their importance and showing no concern over their 
problems. They have never grown up. They think only 
of the immediate future and the satisfactions of each 
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day. They dislike discipline, detest routine, abhor au- 
thority and live for themselves alone. 

Their driving habits are also worth noting. They are 
easily distracted while driving and tend to become 
readily annoyed by other motorists on the road, often 
criticizing their own driving mistakes in others. They 
are chronic horn honkers, interested in the speed of 
their car rather than its safety features. Their cars are 
often untidy and laden down with accessories. 

The frankly insane individual is quite likely to drive 
his car in an erratic manner. The manic-depressive in 
his manic state will drive his car recklessly at high 
speed until an accident occurs. He cannot help this 
because he is under a terrific pressure to do things at 
high speed. Other mentally disturbed persons will 
also drive recklessly and danger- 
ously because of their mental state 
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me and loss of normal psychological 
equilibrium. 

Epilepsy is a disease which ren- 
ders car driving hazardous. Yet 
many epileptics are driving today. 

There are various kinds of ep- 
ilepsy: the grand mal, in which a 
definite seizure occurs; the petit 
mal, in which there is only a tem- 
porary loss of consciousness, lasting 
for a few seconds; and the psycho-motor type, in which 
there is a loss of memory which lasts for a few minutes. 
All these are hazardous on the road. 

There is no doubt that in cases of petit mal epilepsy 
the individual should not be allowed to drive a car. 
The petit mal attack can be even more serious than a 
grand mal attack, and frequent motor-vehicle accidents 
have been reported during these seizures. In psycho- 
motor seizures a person does not wholly lose con- 
sciousness and control but acts as if he were conscious, 
although afterward he has no memory of the event. 
He loses judgment and discrimination during these 
attacks and is very likely to have an automobile acci- 
dent. He should never drive a car at all. 

A thorough study of epilepsy sufferers has brought 
the following facts to light. 1) Epilepsy is a definite 
motor-vehicle danger; persons so afflicted should not 
be permitted to drive, unless seizure-free for a period 
of three years. 2) Those subject to lapses of uncon- 
sciousness from secondary epilepsy should also be 
forbidden to drive, though not necessarily for so long 
a time. 

Accident-prone, psychotic and epileptic drivers have 
been getting licenses and will continue to get licenses 
to drive automobiles so long as inadequate regulations 
exist. A thorough medical and psychological examina- 
tion will go a long way in reducing the number of unfit 
drivers on the road. If this does not seem possible at 
present, at least all drivers who are involved in more 
than three accidents in six months should be given a 
thorough check-up. By this simple means we may be 
able to reduce traffic accidents and deaths quite 
materially. 
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FEATURE “X” 














Mrs. Martin, wife of a po- 
lice lieutenant in St. Louis, 
here tells the story of the 
unknown artist who left 
behind him a permanent 
memento of his sojourn in 
Cell Number Eight. 





THERE ARE FORTY JAIL CELLS in the holdover 
of the Central Police District, at 12th and Clark, in 
St. Louis, Mo. Thirty-nine of them are in daily use, 
sometimes sparsely occupied, sometimes accommodat- 
ing a capacity load of inmates. One of them, Cell No. 
8, is always empty. 

In physical appearance these cells are all identical. 
They are rectangular in shape, with each of their 
longer side walls supporting two steel bunks, an upper 
and a lower. At the far end of the cell is a recessed 
cubicle. The floor of this recessed space is slightly 
raised. The left wall supports a wash basin, the right 
wall a toilet. The back wall between these is bare, the 
only floor-to-ceiling expanse of unbroken wall in the 
cell. Steel bars and a steel grated door opening on the 
corridor comprise the front of the cells. 

The atmosphere is that of any prison. The steel walls 
and ceiling, painted a dull, dark gray, the bare steel 
bunks, the concrete floors, marred by the tread of many 
restive feet, are bleak and cheerless. The cells are drab, 
dismal, grim. They are the more starkly grim in that 
they are nearly always occupied. 

All but Cell No. 8. No hapless offender is booked 
into Cell No. 8, no matter what the urgency. Cell No. 8 
is kept locked, and is opened only to visitors, who 
emerge awed and reverential. 

There are many such visitors. There have been 
thousands upon thousands in the past twenty-one 
years. As they are ushered into Cell No. 8 their faces 
are, for the most part, alight with curiosity. They 
chatter lightly, animatedly. They expect something 
“very interesting.” 

But as they go farther into the cell their voices hush. 
Their clattering footsteps become a tiptoe. As they 
reach the far end of the cell and gaze upon the back 
wall of the recessed cubicle, the curiosity, the casual 
interest, the light amusement are wiped from their 
faces, and in their upturned eyes there dawns a look 
of wonder and humility. 

They are standing before a graphic, poignantly 
portrayed life-size drawing of Christ upon the cross. 

Twenty-one years ago, in 1931, Cell No. 8 was just 
another cell in the holdover. It was one of a block of 
cells used to confine the lesser violators of the law— 
the street drifters, the bums, the down-and-outers, the 


bottle jockeys, the panhandlers—men arrested for 
vagrancy, for being drunk on the streets, for “having 
no visible means of support,” or for disturbing the 
peace. Sometimes they were booked for appearance 
in police court; sometimes they were released after 
a twenty-hour investigation period. 

Nothing is known of the identity of the artist who 
drew the scene of the crucifixion, other than that he 
must have been one of the then occupants of Cell 
No. 8. By the time the drawing was discovered and had 
begun to attract attention, many men had occupied the 
cell and gone on to be swallowed up in the anonymity 
of the city streets. 

His identity forever shrouded in mystery, the un- 
known artist has become a legend. For twenty-one 
years speculation about him has never ceased. Who 
was he, this man who left something of himself on the 
walls of a holdover cell? What was the story of his 
life? Had he once been a decent, respected member 
of society, perhaps someone of prominence, of prestige? 

Consider this man, sunk to the level of a derelict, 
his dignity lost, thrown temporarily into the mean- 
ness of a jail cell. His companions are other miserable, 
degraded human outcasts. Some of them pace the floor; 
some converse; some curse and revile the police, their 
cell mates, society in general; some sit sulking, or lie on 
their bunks, their heads pillowed in their arms, while 
others stand endlessly before the steel bars, staring 
out into the corridor. 

This one man is oblivious to his companions, to his 
surroundings. This man draws. He is giving expression 
to something—something buried deep inside him. He 
draws on the only clear, open wall he can find in the 
cell. It matters not to him that the wall is flanked on 
either side by sanitary facilities. Perhaps he does not 
see them. 

The hours pass. The drawing is done, complete. The 
artist-prisoner’s time is up. He is released. He goes 
back out into the world. His drawing is left behind, 
on the gray steel wall of a holdover cell. He cannot 
take it with him. 

But perhaps that, too, was of no consequence. 
Perhaps he did not need to. It may be he took with 
him something infinitely more precious, something 
that was reborn during the tortured travail of his 
spirit, there in that steel-walled cell: the miracle of 
regeneration, of a reawakened soul. We may be sure 
he did not need the pictured Christ on the wall; he 
had found Christ in his own heart. 

Many artists and experts have viewed the life-size 
portrayal of the crucifixion on the wall of Cell No. 8, 
and have expressed the opinion that the artist was 
possessed of undeniably rare talent, and possibly had 
considerable training. The medium in which he worked 
was for long the object of puzzled speculation. Even- 
tually it was decided that the drawing had been 
laboriously produced with burnt matches—a project of 
almost inconceivable difficulty. 

A police station is not considered the home of sen- 
timentality nor are policemen notoriously sentimental, 
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yet it remains a significant fact that to this very day, 
twenty-one years later, Cell No. 8 has never been 
put back into use, even in times of stress. To protect 
the drawing against the wear and damage that the 
years were inflicting on it, a protective glass panel 
has been constructed over it. To display it to full 
advantage, a spotlight has been attached to one of the 
bunks and focused on the picture. 

Holdover Cell Number 8! The turnkeys, passing 
down the corridor, glance into its interior with mus- 


ing, contemplative respect. Inmates of the holdover, 
being taken to or from their cells, shuffle past with 
downcast eyes. Now and then one of them will sur- 
reptitiously bless himself. Most of them know about 
Cell Number 8. They know they will not be put in 
there. No one ever is. 

And yet, it is not empty. There is a Presence there— 
ever since that day in 1931 when a man entered a 
prison cell, and left it a shrine. 

BrLLEE ECKERT MARTIN 





What is Baroque art? 


Donald J. McGinn 








According to the review in AMeEnrica of the new film 
St. Matthew Passion (2/2, pp. 485-6), “there is... 
a disproportionate emphasis on the Baroque school 
of painting . . . which has very little artistic kinship 
with Bach’s music, while the works of Fra Angelico, 
Giotto and El Greco, obviously appropriate both in 
subject matter and style, are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence.” 

You may well imagine my surprise on reading this 
criticism only a few hours after my colleague, Howard 
D. McKinney, professor of music and author of Music 
In History and several other books on music, had said 
with great satisfaction that at last the producers of 
motion pictures are recognizing what we at Rutgers 
University in our course in “Art, Music and Literature 
since 1700” have long been propounding, namely, the 
correlation of the arts within a particular artistic 
period. 

Even more astonishing to me is this rather disparag- 
ing reference in a Catholic periodical to what some 
distinguished critics consider the high point in Cath- 
olic art (e.g., E. I. Watkin, Catholic Art and Culture, 
Sheed & Ward, New York, 1944). Furthermore, though 
Bach, like Shakespeare, is an artist for all time, yet, 
again like Shakespeare, he represents his own age— 
the age of the Baroque. Evidently the term “Baroque” 
needs to be more clearly understood by Catholic 
critics. Perhaps if I were to run over some recent 
definitions of this term—which is more and more fre- 
quently being applied to the music and literature of 
the seventeenth century, as well as to its painting and 
architecture—I might show that interest in the Baroque 
is in the ascendant and, furthermore, that Catholic 
critics could contribute much to a better understand- 
ing of it. 

In the first place, the Baroque period may roughly 
be dated as from 1600 to about 1750. Bach, inciden- 
tally, was born in 1685 and died in 1750. Miss M. M. 
Mahood specifically limits the Baroque period at the 
early end by “Mannerism” (a term also applicable to 
music and literature), which in the sixteenth century 
“separates the Renaissance from the Baroque,” and at 
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the later end “by the Rococo” (Poetry and Humanism, 
Yale University Press, 1950, p. 184). Professor Morris 
W. Croll, formerly of Princeton University and the 
first, so far as I have been able to determine, to apply 
the term to literary style, stresses its Catholic origins: 


The seventeenth century could not sacrifice its 
love of grandeur and can A to its love of phil- 
osophic truth . . . It was, indeed, an age that for 
peculiar reasons affected solemnity, a kind of 
somber magnificence, in all the forms of its artistic 
expression. It was the immediate heir of the 
Renaissance, for one thing, and came naturally 
by a taste for pomp and grandiosity; but, further- 
more, the peculiar political and religious temper 
of the time, e pe as it came under Catholic 
and Anglo-Catholic influence, tended to strengthen 
these inclinations and to give them a special char- 
acter .. . It was the age of the Baroque in sculp- 
ture and architecture; of the intense and profound 
Catholicism of El Greco; of the conscious Roman- 
ization of moral ideals; of the dogma and cere- 
mony of absolutism; and of the elaboration, in 
sermon and essay, of a somber liturgy of death. 
(“Attic Prose in the 17th Century,” Studies in 
Philology, xviii, 1921, p. 106. The italics are mine. ) 


Here Professor Croll clearly regards Baroque art as 
essentially Catholic in spirit. 

Professors White, Wallerstein and Quintana of the 
University of Wisconsin also characterize the Baroque 
as a Catholic, and more particularly a Jesuit, move- 
ment: 

The Council of Trent laid down for the Counter- 


Reformation certain themes, and treatments of 
them, in art; and art under Jesuit auspices de- 





Donald J. McGinn is professor of English at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J... . The quotations 
in the article are used with permission from the re- 
spective publishers. 
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veloped them. The human activities and feelings 
of the life of Christ and of those who surrounded 
Him were to be treated in detail, awakening our 
human sensibility, and, at the same time, they 
were not to be divided from the great paradoxes 
involved, of heaven in earth and God in man. 
The sensuous beauty in the face of things was to 
be apprehended and then turned to sudden sym- 
bolic meaning which obliterated its ama. 
The lives of the saints and martyrs were to be 
treated similarly. At the core of the whole 
symbolism was the allegorical interpretation of 
Canticles, figuring heavenly love with the symbols 
of earthly. In such a sculpture as Bernini’s famous 
St. Teresa, the saint ecstatically enkindled to 
divine love, through anguish into joy, is repre- 
sented with soft and subtle play of expression, 
with many-lined turmoil in her garment, the whole 
design a complex pattern of swelling and reced- 
ing circles. (Seventeenth Century Verse and Prose, 
ed. by Helen C. White, Ruth C. Wallerstein, and 
Ricardo Quintana, Macmillan, 1951, pp. 26-7.) 


To the inspiration of the lives of St. Teresa of Avila 
and of St. Ignatius Loyola Professor Austin Warren 
of the University of Michigan attributes the rise of 
Baroque art. His allusion to these two sixteenth- 
century saints, indeed, might well serve as a definition 
of the Baroque, which elsewhere he calls “the Cath- 
olic counterstatement to the reformers’ attacks on the 
wealth of the Church and her use of painting and 
sculpture” (p. 65): 


St. Ignatius and St. Teresa, true Spaniards, 
united intense practicality with intense mysticism. 
Their natures apprehended vigorously both the 
world of the senses and the world which lay within 
and beyond . . . The senses, and the imagination 
which sees in metaphors drawn from the experi- 
ence of the senses—those they did not distrust. 
It is precisely in the strong perception of two 
worlds, the knowledge of men both as they are 
and as they ought to be, the effort to enlist the 
imagination in the service of God, that the dis- 
tinctive character of the Counter-Reformation 
reveals itself. (Richard Crashaw: A Study in 
Baroque Sensibility, Louisiana State University 
Press, 1939, pp. 16-7.) 

Just as these saints in their mystical ecstasies broke 
through the barriers that separate this world from 
the next, so the artists attempted to break down the 
sensual barriers that separate the arts: 


The Baroque style is exuberant, rhetorical, 
sensual, grandiose. The repose and symmetry of 
Renaissance art have yielded to agitation, aspira- 
tion, ambition, an intense striving to transcend 
the limits of each genre. Sculpture and architec- 
ture would elicit the effects of painting; painting 
—weary of exact draftsmanship, clearly outlined 
masses, grouping within the plane, and the ar- 
chitectural fitting of the design to the square or 
circle of the canvas—would move upward or back- 
ward, would anticipate the agility of the cinema, 
would flow, would disappear into modulated 
glooms, or dissolve into luminosity. In architec- 
ture, all is splendor and surprise: polychrome 
marble, gold coffering, life-size and untranquil 
statues, ceilings frescoed so as to open the basil- 
ican horizontal into a firmament of floating angels, 
ingenious perspectives, fagades designed not to 


reveal the construction but to be, in themselves, 
impressive. (Ibid., pp. 65-6) 


The Jesuit emblem-books, in particular, affected the 
literature of the period: 


The connection of the emblem with poetry was, 
from the start, close: indeed the term often trans- 
ferred itself from the picture to the epigram which 
ordinarily accompanied it. Sometimes the epigram 
prompted the —_— frequently—and this must 
always have been the case with English emblem 
books . . . the design inspired the verses . . . 
Thus the arts reinforced one another. The in- 
fluence on poetry was not only to encourage the 
metaphorical habit but to impart to the metaphors 
a hardness, a —: which, merely conceived, 
they were unlikely to possess. And yet the meta- 
phors ordinarily analogized impalpabilities—states 
of the soul, concepts, abstractions. The effect was 
a strange tension between materiality and spiritu- 
ality which almost defines the spirit of the 
Counter-Reformation. (Ibid., pp. 73-4) 


Much remains to be done in the way of searching 
these emblem-books for keys to the figures of speech, 
or so-called “conceits,” in Shakespeare and the other 
Elizabethan poets as well as in the poetry of Donne, 
the Fletchers, Herbert, Crashaw, Traherne and 
Vaughan. Professors White, Wallerstein and Quintana 
believe that in general the interest in emblems fos- 
tered by the Jesuits explains the Baroque love for 
artistic ornament. 

Thus, as the result of a common impulse generated 
by the Counter-Reformation, similar fundamental 
characteristics are discernible not only in painting and 
architecture but also in music and in literature. Pro- 
fessor Croll comments as follows on the inclusion 
of all the arts under the heading of Baroque: 


This term, which was at first used only in 
architecture, has lately been extended to cover the 
facts that present themselves at the same time in 
sculpture and in painting; and it may now pro 
erly be used to describe, or at least to name, she 
characteristic modes of expression in all the arts 
during a certain period—the period, that is, be- 
tween the high Renaissance and the eighteenth 
century; a period that begins in the last quarter 
of the sixteenth century, reaches a culmination at 
about 1630, and thenceforth gradually modifies 
its character under new influences. (Studies in 
English Philology, a Miscellany in Honor of 
Frederick Klaeber, University of Minnesota, 1929, 
p. 427, ed. Kemp Malone and Martin B. Ruud. ) 


And Miss Mahood specifically names Milton and the 
Metaphysical poets as Baroque artists: 


Because Baroque art at its best represents a 
spiritualized humanism, the Metaphysical poets 
deserve to be called Baroque writers, fully as 
much as Milton, who, by his choice of the heroic 
poem, was able to match in verse the amplitude 
of seventeenth-century architecture. Among the 
Metaphysicals, Donne gives the fullest proof of 
this, since the Baroque sensibility inherent in his 
verse finds even te expression in his preach- 
ing. In their practicality, their sanctified worldli- 
ness, Donne’s sermons represent the Baroque 
faith in man and in matter. In their emphasis on 
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the insufficiency and instability of temporal things, 

and on the fullness of a future life, they represent 

Baroque transcendency. These two themes cor- 

respond to the sharply conflicting stresses of 

weight and support in a Baroque building: and 
like the architects of his century, Donne states 
the contradiction boldly and wrests from these 
opposing forces a final harmony. (Poetry and 

Humanism, p. 145) 

According to Miss Mahood, Donne, who received a 
Catholic upbringing, might be compared with Rem- 
brandt and Caravaggio as well as with El Greco, “the 
painter to whom he is often likened” (p. 168). But his 
“wide culture and quick response to the intellectual 
trends of his day” make him “the most patently 
Baroque of English writers who remain English in 
spirit.” 

In this way she distinguishes him from Richard 
Crashaw, convert to Catholicism, who left England 
for Italy. In Crashaw, on the contrary, she finds “the 
gilded conceits and sensuous transports of Roman and 
Neapolitan Baroque” (p. 134). His poem to St. Teresa, 
“The Flaming Heart,” she compares to Bernini’s statue 
and to the Gest ceiling (p. 185). Professor Warren, 
however, considers Crashaw, not Donne, “the supreme 
representative of baroque poetry” (Richard Crashaw, 
p. 202). His “sensuous nature” and his “ardent devo- 
tion to unseen realities” fuse “in the spiritual at- 
mosphere and in esthetic of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion” (p. 62). Professors White, Wallerstein and 
Quintana likewise regard Crashaw as “the great rep- 
resentative of Baroque art” in England: 

Crashaw followed the Jesuit or Counter- 
Reformation program for art in choosing his sub- 
jects from the lives of the saints and martyrs, 
from Christ’s life on earth and the aspects of His 
personality, with stress upon the eternal paradox 
of time and eternity. (Seventeenth Century Verse 
and Prose, p. 370) 


This aspect of his art, according to these scholars, 
is “nowhere better illustrated” than in his “assembling 
of earthly music to translate him to the contemplation 
of the harmony of the vision of Christ in his ‘Hymn 
to the One Name’.” 

Ending where we began, namely, on the subject 
of Baroque music, I wish to include Bach with the 


other artists of the same period. Indeed, largely be- 
cause of the compositions of Bach, Professor McKinney 
believes that music holds pre-eminence over the other 
arts in the Baroque period: 


In every age it seems to have been true that 
some particular art has been supreme . . . we 
may safely say that in the Baroque it was 
music .. . Means were gradually developed and 
techniques improved, until the whole period cul- 
minated in the . . . glory that was Bach. (Music 
In History, p. 312) 


Accordingly, if the producer of the St. Matthew 
Passion wished to be consistent, why should he go 
back to the early Italian painters or even to the man- 
nerist E] Greco? Why not select painters in the same 
artistic period as Bach himself? And even though 
Bach was Protestant, his inspiration came from Cath- 
olic Italy. “It was the Italians who spread the gospel 
of the Baroque,” writes Professor McKinney, “and 
composers of other nations largely copied their style, 
both in opera and in vocal chamber music.” And he 
concludes: 

Naturally the German spirit worked on all these 
forms, but it was only in oratorio that for some 
time we find much marked change, the obvious 
reason being the difference in religion between 
the north and the south. Whilst Germany lost 
something of Italian freedom in vocal utterance, 
it gained much in the development of the formal 
side of the oratorio, a development which led, 
through Schiitz [who studied in Italy under 
Gabrieli and was strongly influenced by him] to 
Bach and his great Mass and Passions. (Music In 
History, p. 339) 

Considering this almost universal identification of the 
Baroque—even the Protestant Baroque—with the 
Counter-Reformation, and hence with the Catholic 
Church we, as critics, should recognize the distortion 
in the less pleasant connotation of the word suggesting 
over-ornamentation, probably the result of three 
hundred years of uncritical and prejudiced interpreta- 
tion. 

On the other hand, if we identify the Baroque with 
Donne and Crashaw, Vivaldi and Bach, Rubens and 
Rembrandt, we shall glimpse the true glory of that 
great artistic age. 








Eisenhower’s blueprint 





THE DEFENSE OF 
WESTERN EUROPE 





By Drew Middleton. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. 313p. $3.50 


Drew Middleton was a New York 
Times war correspondent with the 
Allied armies in France and Germany. 
Since then he has been a political cor- 
respondent in Europe for the same 
paper. He has had access to Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Powers Europe 
(SHAPE) and to the headquarters of 
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the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO), and freely quotes Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. Using these sources, 
he intimates—and his book cover 
claims—that here is presented Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s blueprint for the 
defense of Western Europe. 

This centers in and around Ger- 
many. In spite of the terrific destruc- 
tion of life and property during the 
recent war, Germany has made a re- 
markable recovery. Its people are in- 
dustrious and of outstanding ability, 
and no other state in Europe now 
matches it in industrial production. 
East and West both seek an alliance 
with Germany. 
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Russia would above all wish to have 
East Germany (18 million people), 
which it occupies, unite with West 
Germany and become a Soviet ally. 
Finding this impossible, it has now 
proposed that Germany be united as 
a neutral nation. What it most fears 
is that West Germany may join 
NATO, for in that case the latter 
might in a short time be superior in 
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strength to the present Russian mili- 
tary forces. 

The Western Powers occupy West 
Germany (50 million people). They 
wish it to join NATO and to pledge 
its aid in case of war with Russia. 
They cannot promise to unite East 
and West Germany. They will grant 
West Germany much, but not com- 

te independence. 

Oran neighbors fear her. So 
her army will not be hers, but in- 
corporated into the NATO under 
NATO generals, not likely to be Ger- 
man. Neighbor states want Germany 
as an ally, not as a ap a As this 
eview is written, West Germany ap- 
mnie ready to try out a NATO alli- 


ance. 

Mr. Middleton points out that since 
1945 Russian propaganda has con- 
tinuously represented the United 
States, and the United States alone, 
as the enemy. The war in Korea is an 
American, never a United Nations, 
aggression. The United States is con- 
stantly pictured as the leader of a 
slave-driving imperialism. After seven 
years of this the Russian people are 
beginning to believe that war is neces- 
sary against the horrible Americans, 
who allegedly seek to destroy peace- 

ing Russia. 
ag author represents the NATO 
plan as assuming an alliance with 
West Germany and an attack by 
Russia. The NATO countries will not 
have enough troops this year or in 
1953 to stop an attack short of the 
Rhine, but they do believe they can 
delay it. While they are so doing, the 
Allied air forces, using atom bombs, 
are to destroy roads, railroads and 
supplies and thus stop the Russians 
through exhaustion of their gasoline, 
ammunition and other essential re- 
quirements. 

Russia’s war plan as known to us 
includes invasion of Germany; an at- 
tack against Norway and Iceland; an- 
other against Iran and the Suez Canal; 
one in the Balkans; and an attack 
against Alaska. The present minor 
wars in Korea and Indo-China are to 
be expanded. It will be China’s job 
to attend to that. 

It will take a year to rearm Ger- 
many. Not until 1954 can the 25 
NATO divisions now in West Ger- 
many be upped to equal the strength 
of Russia’s 55 divisions in East Ger- 
many. This is why Middleton believes 
Russia will attack soon. This argu- 
ment ignores the possibility of Rus- 
sia’s increasing her forces so as to 
maintain a preponderant strength, 
without attacking now. 

Middleton considers Britain as our 
only sure ally. It will fight to the 
end. Britain is in difficulties, but not 
for the first time. Britain has been 


counted out before, as after the Ameri- 
can Revolution; it has always come 
back. The British, thinks Middleton, 
are a great people. He has his doubts 
about France. Its troops are good, but 
they have no confidence in their 
generals. 

Europeans recognize our generosity, 
are thankful for past military aid, but 
nevertheless dislike us. They oppose 
rearming as likely to provoke war. 
They suspect the United States wants 
war with Russia soon and seeks to 
use them as cannon fodder. 

Confronted with these European 
objections to rearming, Middleton 
represents General Eisenhower as the 
indispensable man who in slightly 
more than one year has succeeded in 
getting the Allies to do something for 
their own defense. They have not done 
all they could do, and are still balk- 
ing and giving excuses. Yet they have 
accomplished much more than had 
been believed probable. 

The Defense of Western Europe 
is not to be read for relaxation. It 
calls for serious attention. It ignores 
the moral factors and limits itself to 
economic and military factors. It 
makes no recommendations; it is an 
explanation of the existing political 
situation. The author is deeply pessi- 
mistic as to the possibility of main- 
taining peace. He considers a new 
war practically certain. 

From the premises on which the 
book is based it is excellent. It de- 
serves to be widely studied. 

Conran H. Lanza 


Quaker-teacher in Nippon 
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NEW TITLES ———_, 
The Carthusians 


A discussion on the intimate details 
of the Carthusian way of life aptly 
introduced by a sketch of the life of 
Saint Bruno, its illustrious founder. 
From the outset of this exposition it 
is made clear that Carthusian life is 
essentially contemplative and is 
based on silence and solitude. Both 
these are fostered by the specially 
constructed dwelling—the cell, a 
four-room hermitage —which the 
Carthusians occupy, as well as by 
the rule they follow. Theirs is truly 
a life of prayer, study and manual 
labor regulated by a time-table full 
of discretion. The book ends with a 
description of the rules and an esti- 
mate of Carthusian life. $1.50 


Guide To The Bible 


Volume |: Introduction to the Study 
of Holy Scripture—Published under 
the direction of A. Robert and A. 
Tricot. The English translation was 
prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Edward P. Arbez, S.S., and Dr. Mar- 
tin R. P. McGuire, both of Catholic 
University. Collaborators include all 
the leading men in exegetical 
scholarship. It is an authoritative 
aid to Biblical study, describing the 
chief problems, outlining the present 
state of exegesis, and indicating the 
direction research is now taking. 
$5.50 
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WINDOWS FOR THE CROWN 
PRINCE 





By Elizabeth Gray Vining. Lippin- 
cott. 8320p. $4 


On August 7, 1946, Elizabeth Gray 
Vining, a sensitive and cultured 
Quaker woman from Germantown, 
Pa., and Bryn Mawr, was appointed 
by the Emperor of Japan as Tutor 
Extraordinary to the Crown Prince 
Akihito, then twelve years old. 

It was the Grand Steward, Vis- 
count Matsudaira, who first intimated 
that the task would involve more than 
the mere teaching of English: “We 
want you to open windows onto a 
wider world for our Crown Prince,” 
he said. Mrs. Vining thus envisioned 
the task: 


It seemed to me then that 
through the medium of English 
I could present to him the ideals 
of the Western world and help 
him to understand the essential 
spirit of that democracy which 
Japan was embracing with a 
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hasty and bewildered sort of zeal 
in reaction from her great dis- 
illusionment with military dic- 
tatorship. 


However, apart from the influence 
of her own gentle, sincere and per- 
ceptive character, it is difficult to 
gather from the book just how she 
accomplished this rather subtle and 
difficult feat. Her convictions on sub- 
jects essential to Western culture 
seem rather vague, and are squeezed 
in as animadversions between stretches 
of lush prose. One day in conversa- 
tion, the Prince asked her about En- 
glish and French schools. In reply, she 
championed American education: 


I told him that I had never 
visited English or French schools 
and had only read about them, 
but that I thought they studied 
more Latin, more mathematics, 
and so forth, but did not have so 
much practice in doing things as 
American schools did. 


Deeply religious herself and aware 
of the importance of religion, she 
nevertheless followed her Quaker 
ideal that “religion must be caught 
and not taught.” Her concept of 
democracy is summed up in the words 
of William Penn: “That government 
is free to the people under it where 
the laws rule and the people are a 
party to those laws.” The subject, 
however, is never developed. 

Mrs. Vining has written a travelog 
which should find an avid audience 
among school teachers and club- 
women seeking vicarious entrance to 
a world of exotic charm and heady 
hobnobbing with royalty. She has 
touched all the high spots of interest 
in Japan: temple music, court dances, 
the Doll Festival and the natural 
beauty of the country from Mount 
Fuji to the singing insects. 

Intermittently the Crown Prince 
manages to penetrate the weave of 
the prose and emerges as an intelli- 
gent, thoughtful young man, aware 
of his position and capable of think- 
ing shrewdly for himself. 

The title is a misnomer. It should 
read: “Windows for Mrs. Vining.” 
Windows opened for her on _ the 
ancient, delicate culture of a great 
people, and she has recorded her im- 
pressions in a very full diary. 

Tuomas M. CurrRAN 





Cot. Conrap H. Lanza, for- 
merly an instructor at the 
Army Staff College, saw many 
years service in Europe and 
the Far East. 

Tuomas M. Currav, S.]., spent 
several years studying and 
teaching in Japan. 











From the Editor’s shelf 


TRIAL By TerRorR, by Paul Gallico 
(Knopf. $3). Jimmy Race, a brash 
American newspaperman working for 
the Paris edition of an American 
paper, is, in the tradition of the 
Hollywood reporter, clever, fast-talk- 
ing and ingenious. He gets himself 
smuggled into Hungary for a “scoop” 
—and into the clutches of the Hun- 
garian secret police. From then on the 
novel has a twofold interest—it’s a 
detective story, with the Americans 
in Paris trying to get Race away from 
the Communists, and a psychological 
thriller, as the reporter is subjected 
to the progressive refinements of Rus- 
sian mental torture. To Edward J. Cro- 
nin it is the spy-thriller element that 
predominates, while the author’s inten- 
tion of producing more than a cloak- 
and-dagger affair is less successful. 


THE Son or ADAM Wyncate, by Mary 
O’Hara (McKay. $3.75). The scene is 
Brooklyn, 1906, where Bartholomew is 
a popular Episcopalian minister, the 
supposedly happily married father of 
five children. The theme is man’s 


struggle to prevent anything in life 
from coming between him and his 
God. This is made concrete as the 
minister realizes that he has let his 
overpowering love for his unfaithful 
wife destroy his religious serenity. 
Mary Burke Howe found it a truly 
searching story, a better-than-average 
novel whose good characterization 
and unsentimental charm can be 
heartily recommended for adult audi- 
ences. 


Wuere THERE Is Love, by Katherine 
Burton (Kenedy. $2.50), is the story 
of Frances Siedliska, daughter of a 
wealthy and influential Polish family, 
who, as Mother Mary Frances, be- 
came the foundress of the Sisters of 
the Holy Family of Nazareth. The 
congregation, whose aims are repara- 
tion for sinners and continual prayer 
for the needs of the Church and the 
Holy Father, spread through Poland 
to France, England and America, but 
not without pains and many spiritual 
trials. Mary Command recommends 
the book as up to Miss Burton’s usual 
high standard of popular fiction-style 
biography. 








THE WORD 











“When the days of Pentecost were 
drawing to a close the disciples were 
all together in one place” (Acts 2:1, 
epistle for Pentecost Sunday). 


Jerusalem was thronged with pil- 
grims. The feast of Pentecost or First 
Fruits had always brought many 
thousands from near and far into the 
Holy City. This year was exceptional. 

Perhaps the reports about the ex- 
traordinary events of the Passover, 
some seven weeks before, accounted 
for the unusually large influx from 
the remote villages of Judea and Gali- 
lee. It was said that Caiphas, the 
High Priest, had rent his garments 
when Jesus of Nazareth stood before 
him and proclaimed Himself the 
Messias, the Son of God. An earth- 
quake was reported to have torn the 
veil before the Holy of Holies from 
top to bottom at the moment of His 
death on the Cross. Rumors were 
being noised abroad that a little band 
of His disciples claimed that Jesus 
had risen from the dead. Surely it 
was worth while going to Jerusalem 
to hear the latest word on all these 
happenings. 

In addition to the Jews of the home- 
land there were many others whose 
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presence in Jerusalem was the ful- 
filment of a lifetime ambition. Cara- 
vans had come in from the seaport of 
Jaffa bringing Jews and Jewish con- 
verts from Rome and Athens. Then 
there were pilgrims from Crete and 
the cities of Asia Minor. From the 
north and east came Syrian, Baby- 
lonian and Persian Jews. Yemenites 
and Egyptians and North Africans 
had come up from the south, spurred 
on by an intense fervor of spirit. 

They, too, sensed a note of ex- 
pectancy in the atmosphere of the 
Holy City. The events of the preced- 
ing Passover were told and retold for 
the benefit of the new arrivals. Jews 
from Rome, knowing the political ac- 
tivities of Caiphas at Caesar’s court, 
may have remarked that it would 
have been much better for the High 
Priest to have rent his heart instead 
of his garments (Joel 2:13) when he 
heard the claim of the Nazarene. 
They may even have expressed the 
desire to meet those Galileans and 
their leader who were claiming that 
Jesus had risen from the dead. 

As the throngs returned from the 
early morning services in the temple 
where Caiphas had offered the first 
fruits, a startling rumor spread 
through the city. Peter, the head of 
the little band of disciples, was ad- 
dressing a public meeting over on 
Mount Sion. The Romans heard him 
speak in fluent Latin. Greeks and 
Arabs listened to his fiery words in 
their own tongues. Jesus of Nazareth, 
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he said, is the promised Messias. He 
has fulfilled all the prophecies and 
has risen from the dead. Search the 
scriptures, for they bear testimony to 
Jesus, who is now sitting at the right 
hand of the Father and “has poured 
forth this Spirit which you see and 
hear,” as Joel the prophet foretold. 

The power of the Holy Ghost was 
shown not merely in the wisdom and 
knowledge and fortitude of Peter and 
his little band. It touched also the 
minds and the wills of those who 
heard him. 

Now they saw in a new and re- 
splendent light the true meaning of all 
that was done in the temple earlier 
that morning. When Caiphas lifted 
up the sheaf of wheat, he was pre- 
senting to God the harvest of souls 
that would be bound together in the 
bond of love. Three thousand souls 
ripe for the harvest would that day 
be made the first fruits of Christ's 
Church through the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit. 

When Caiphas sacrificed the lamb 
—the firstling of the flock—his ritual 
act recalled his words about the Lamb 
of God whom he handed over to be 
sacrificed. “He prophesied that Jesus 
was to die for the nation, and not 
only for the nation, but that He might 
gather into one the children of God 
who were scattered abroad” (John 
11:53). 

Three thousand souls responded to 
the Holy Ghost that day, as Joel the 
prophet had foretold. Becoming true 
children of Sion, they rejoiced that 
God had given them a “Teacher of 
justice” (Joel 2: 28) in a land ren- 
dered fruitful by “the early and the 
latter rains’—the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. Joun J. Scanton, S.J. 





THEATRE 











TOVARICH, I glean from the play- 
bill, was written by Jacques Deval 
and adapted by Robert E. Sherwood. 
Precisely what that means I am un- 
able to fathom. Deval is a name I 
have either never encountered before 
in contemporary dramatic literature 
or have forgotten. The Christian name 
suggests that M. Deval is French, 
but I am still in the dark as to whether 
he is a French novelist or a French 
playwright. Since the playbill says 
Mr. Sherwood adapted, rather than 
translated, the play, I assume that 
M. Deval is a novelist. 

Perhaps it doesn’t matter. The sec- 
ond production of the spring series 
of plays presented by New York City 


Theatre Company—at City Center 
Theatre, of course—is a delightful 
drawing-room comedy. 

The leading characters are a White 
Russian Grand Duchess and her con- 
sort, a mere prince or count or some- 
thing, on the lam from the Communist 
terror that has deprived them of their 
estates. Finding refuge in Paris, they 
live in a Bowery-type hotel until their 
last ruble, converted into francs, has 
been spent. Then, to stave off eviction 
and starvation, they hire out as domes- 
tic servants. While working as butler 
and lady’s maid, they discover that 
they are happier than they ever were 
while lording it over the moujiks in 
their native Russia, and like their jobs 
so much that they decide to make a 
career of their new vocation. 


As one expects in a play in which 
Robert Sherwood has had a hand, a 
certain social significance is inter- 
larded with the fun. Commissar Gorot- 
chenko appears as a Russian patriot 
reminiscent of the idealized Peter the 
Great most of us remember from the 
history textbooks. In reality, the Com- 
missar is a superbly intelligent and 
therefore very dangerous ghoul, just 
as Peter was a ruthless dictator who 
promoted class-warfare and launched 
Russia on imperialistic conquests. 
Perhaps we should not be surprised 
that so many people hoped Russia 
would “cooperate” with the West, 
since we have long accepted Peter’s 
“window on the West” as a friendly 
sign. 

The City Center production staff 











"This man’s story is one 
of the great books of your lifetime 


Whittaker Chambers’ 


inside report of the ALGER Hiss case—the chal- 
lenging story of the 20th century’s greatest 
struggle by one of the chief participants. . . the 
violent conflict between the two irreconcilable 
faiths of our time — Communism and Chris- 
tianity—dramatized in the shattering ordeal 


of a man. 


WITNESS 





oe READ IT ALL! 


Only 1/5 of this 
amazing confession 
has been serialized. 
For the full, uncut ver- 
sion, read the book. 














nN $5.00 at all bookstores 
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has filled the leading roles with a 
five-star constellation consisting of 
Uta Hagen, Luther Adler, Herbert 
Berghof, Romney Brent and Paula 
Laurence. In a role that is far from 
fool-proof, Miss Hagen submits a 
truly splendid performance and richly 
deserves her top billing. It would be 
difficult, and perhaps invidious, to 
make distinctions among her co-stars, 
although my personal preference is 
Romney Brent’s casual handling of the 
financier. In supporting roles Pat 
Crowley and Peter Brandon are re- 
freshing as a pair of superficially 
snobbish youngsters who are decent at 
heart. Edna Preston deserves a salute 
for her performance as a domestic. 
Harry Horner directed the produc- 
tion and designed the sets, and both 
are commendable jobs. The third and 
final production at City Center is 
First Lady, with Helen Gahagan 
starred. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











KANGAROO is the end-product of 
another use of Hollywood’s currently 
favored formula for “different” pic- 


tures—sending the cast and crew to 
make the film in its entirety in some 
exotic and far-off location. Here the 
scene, photographed in Technicolor, 
is Australia. Though the picture is 
rather weak dramatically, the trip 
proves to have been worth-while. 

The story, which is supposed to 
take place fifty years ago, is com- 
pounded out of plot clichés a good 
deal older than that. It concerns two 
crooks (Peter Lawford, Richard 
Boone) who escape from the Sydney 
police by pretending to befriend an 
eccentric rancher (Finlay Currie). 
Once established on the old man’s 
cattle station, the pair find a golden 
opportunity to work the “long-lost son” 
swindle. 

In midstream, however, the better 
side of Lawford’s nature emerges, 
along with love for the rancher’s 
beautiful daughter (Maureen O’Hara), 
and while his companion gets nastier 
and nastier he gets nobler and nobler. 
The outcome, designed both to placate 
the romanticist and to indicate that 
crime does not pay, has a comfortable, 
timeworn ring. It even has the in- 
evitable scene in which the contrite 
hero, about to be hauled off to stand 
trial, pleads desperately with the hero- 
ine: “Everything else I did may have 
been a lie. But when I said I loved 
you—that was real.” 








CAMPS 


pCRAN WELL — 


Pi Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
nder leadership of Jesuit Fathers 


tees a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400- 
acre estate. Featuring riding, swimming, 
golf. Private 9-hole course. Also base- 
ball, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1250 ft., 140 miles from New York and 
Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. 


os catalog write 


Augustine Keane, S.J. 
er School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 























— TEGAWITHA — 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 
acres on private lake. All land sports, 
swimming, riding, dancing, dramat- 
ics, crafts, Junior and Senior groups. 
Private chapel on grounds, 35th year. 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and 
Mrs. William M. Lynch. 


CATALOG: 
Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 














CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 








BOYS 
NAMASCHAUG 


LAKE SPOFFORD 
$225 for season; $130 per month 


MARQUETTE 


Four wks., $135; Two wks., $70 








For Booklet Write 
JOHN E. CULLUM (Boys) 


AGES 6 TO 16 





Several other “extras” have become 





GIRLS 
SPRUCELAND 


GRANITE LAKE 
$250 for season; $140 per month 








Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse 
at Each Camp—Physician in Attendance. 
Balanced Meals — Finest Equipment — 
Beautiful waterfronts—Mature Supervision. 
Transportation included in all Fees. 

“intras” 


MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL (Girls) 


Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — if no answer Call UNion 5-7178 
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But played out against the life-or- 
death urgency of a cattle round-up in 
the midst of a fearful drought, and 
highlighted by skilful integration of 
the sights, habits and terrain peculiar 
to its locale, the story takes on the 
protective coloration of its fascinating 
background. For adults it is at least 
a tolerable attempt at an unusual out- 


door epic. (20th Century-Fox) 
OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS. To 


make this adaptation of an early 
Joseph Conrad novel, the very gifted 
director Carol Reed took his cast to 
Ceylon. The result, despite striking 
performances and a display of the 
usual Reed craftsmanship, is dis- 
appointing. 

Conrad was concerned with a white 
man (Trevor Howard) who went to 
pieces with a vengeance because of 
his unholy passion for a native gir 
(Kerima). For screen purposes Reed 
overdoes the passion. None the less, 
his exposition of decline and _ fall 
strikes a properly repellent and in- 
exorable note. In addition, the other 
performers—Ralph Richardson as a 
visionary but enormously capable 
trader, Robert Morley as a small- 
minded, vindictive underling and 
Wendy Hiller as his gentle, unhappy 
wife—contribute sharp incidental in- 
sights to this story of tropical de- 
cay. And the Reed direction is super- 
charged with vitality and tension. 

The film seems, however, to have 
no roots or social framework to locate 
it properly in relation to life as a 
whole. Consequently its expenditure 
of creative energy is much greater 
than the return it gives in significance. 

(United Artists; Lopert) 


THE OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT 
are a group of undesirables who are 
ejected from a frontier mining town 
in the wake of a reform movement. 
They include a gambler (Dale Robert- 
son), the wife of a local hoodlum 
(Anne Baxter), a lady of easy virtue 
(Miriam Hopkins) and a senile drunk 
(William Lynn). With very little ref- 
erence to the Bret Harte original, the 
picture contrives to have this ill- 
assorted quartet snow-bound in a 
mountain cabin under the _intimi- 
dating gun of the hoodlum (Cam- 
eron Mitchell), who acts like a strict- 
ly twentieth-century, trigger-happy 
psychopath. In the ensuing stress and 
strain, the gambler learns that no 
man is an island, the wife resolves 
to turn over a new leaf and everyone 
else gets killed. As an adult suspense 
melodrama the film is taut and quite 
intelligent, but it is not likely to have 
much appeal except to devotees of the 
genre. (20th Century-Fox) 
Morra WALSH 
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'CANISIUS 
COLLEGE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Founded 1870 
by 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus 


= 2 =F tie == 
~~ CANISIUS 


Canisius College’s sound objec- 
tives and Jesuit methods of in- 
struction make it an ideal institu- 

| tion of higher education in the 
Niagara frontier area. 








BACHELOR DEGREES 


ARTS 
SCIENCES 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 








MASTER DEGREES 





PREPROFESSIONAL COURSES 





CHEMISTRY DENTISTRY 
ENGLISH MEDICINE 
HISTORY LAW 

EDUCATION ENGINEERING 





U. S. Army Reserve Officers Training Corps 
(Chemical Warfare) 


ANISIUS COLLEGE IS CENTRALLY LOCATED IN BUFFALO’S RESI- 
DENTIAL AREA MAKING IT EASILY ACCESSIBLE FROM ALL 








PARTS OF THE CITY. FOR OUT-OF-TOWN STUDENTS, BOARDING 
FACILITIES ARE AVAILABLE IN PRIVATE HOMES APPROVED BY 
THE COLLEGE. 


DAY SESSION 





SUMMER SESSION EVENING SESSION 


For details please write to Registrar 


CANISIUS COLLEGE 
2001 Main Street Buffalo 8, New York 
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OSBORNE 
CHALICES 
AND CIBORIA 
Send for book No. AIC 


117 GOWER ST. 
LONDON W.C.1.. ENGLAND 














Spiritually inspiring 
beautiful color slides of 


LOURDES 


The Tiny City of Great Miracles 
Also HOLY LAND, Rome, Vatican, 
Churches of Mexico and many other 
outstanding color slides for parishes, 
schools and lecturers. 


For free catalog "A" write to: 


ARGO SLIDES 


42 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 




















Change of Address 
address, 


If you change your 
don’t forget to send us your 
OLD and NEW addresses 











otices 


12 cents per word 
Payment with order 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL, 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MAN WANTS POSITION as teacher, social 
worker, businessman, superviser, superin- 
tendent, director, executive, educator. 
Excellent qualifications. Write Box “Ron- 
noco” America, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 17. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 147 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Opposition to Christianity 
Epitor: Prof. D. B. King’s article, 
“Hatred of the human race” (Am. 
5/17), on the parallelism between 
ancient and modern Christianity, was 
both stimulating and provocative. But, 
though I agree with its spirit, I must 
heartily take exception to some of its 
conclusions. 

In the first place, I do not at all 
see the logical necessity for admit- 
ting that “the greater the sincerity 
and conviction of men’s disagreement 
with Christian beliefs, the stronger 
must be their opposition to [Chris- 
tianity].” After all, in any intelligent 
discussion on religion I should much 
prefer to argue with one who was 
sincerely convinced of his views, 
rather than with one who was dis- 
honest and disingenuous. The cleavage 
at which Professor King hints is not 
a universal phenomenon. The late 
Franz Werfel, for example, was an 
intensely convinced Jew; yet he also 
had a deep admiration for the Cath- 
olic Church. 

If, as Professor King seems to im- 
ply, all non-Christians must necessar- 
ily oppose Christianity, how could 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews ever 
stand together—as they do on many 
points—in these United States? In re- 
ferring to such problems as euthanasia, 
birth-control and _ sterilization, Pro- 
fessor King seems to overlook the 
rational grounds on which the Catholic 
position is based. There is, after all, a 
natural law which can be recognized 
by non-Catholics. 

Again, the parallel which Professor 
King draws between ancient and mod- 
ern persecution can be misleading. 
The point to remember is that the 
Roman emperors persecuted not only 
the Christians, they also persecuted 
the Stoic philosophers and even, to 
some extent, the Jews. 

Hence the lesson I should draw is 
totally different from Professor King’s. 
For the Roman empire and the United 
States differ in one very important 
respect: we are convinced, as the 
Roman emperors were not, of the 
value of democratic discussion of con- 
flicting convictions. So, whatever be 
the “effective ameliorative measures” 
which Professor King so darkly hints 
at, surely the democratic process, en- 
shrined in the Constitution, should be 
for us the greatest safeguard of re- 
ligious toleration. 

HERBERT A. MusvunriL10, S.J. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Mental illness 

Eprtor: The article by Dr. Francis J. 
Braceland (Am. 5/10) is admirable. 
At last a sensible point of view regard- 
ing mental illness has been presented, 
I hope that this article will influence 
more people to seek psychiatric treat- 
ment. 

It is an unfortunate tendency of 
human nature to hide emotional con- 
flicts. Most people feel that they can 
either solve the problem themselves, 
or that the passage of time will solve 
it, or that they will just have to go 
on living with it. 

These points of view are completely 
erroneous. As for the first, the solu- 
tion of emotional conflicts by oneself 
is never satisfactory because of the 
failure or refusal to recognize the real, 
basic cause of the problem. 

While the passage of time may 
cause the disappearance of the prob- 
lem in one set of circumstances (even 
this is very unlikely), the trouble may 
reappear if the circumstances change. 

Finally, to refuse to face the con- 
flict and to resign oneself to living 
with it is extremely dangerous, since 
the mental illness will only become 
worse. 

As Dr. Braceland points out, be- 
tween 30 and 50 per cent of those who 
consult general practitioners and non- 
psychiatric specialists are really men- 
tally ill. Rest or drugs may bring some 
relief to such people, but do not touch 
the real cause of their illness, which is 
mental. 

A good psychiatrist can assure the 
mentally ill that there is nothing un- 
usual or disgraceful about their state. 

BROTHER LORENZO, C.F.X. 

New York, N. Y. 


Morality of “rhythm” 
Eprror: My charming wife and I are 
the parents of eight children and, 
according to all the vital statistics, 
most likely will be the parents of 
eight more. Therefore, we found Rev. 
Gerald Kelly’s article on “rhythm” 
(Am. 5/3) very interesting. The exam- 
ple cited by him fitted us to a T. 
We agree wholeheartedly with Fr. 
Kelly, but feel that he did not lay 
enough stress on financial considera- 
tions in discussing the moral obliga- 
tion of a couple to have children. 
Certainly a couple enjoying an in- 
come of $100,000 a year has a far 
greater obligation than a couple earn- 
ing $1,000. Witt Q. Ecan 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Schools and Colleges 








——— MASSACHUSETTS——— 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Aeeredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under 
Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 400-acre estate in 
heart of Berkshires. All modern equip- 
ment. New gymnasium. Private golf 
course. Complete sports program. Skiing. 
Elev. 1,250 ft. Also summer camp. 


For catalog write 


Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, 8.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenex, Mass. 











MICHIGAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal, and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings ; 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 
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COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholle Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for teachers License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
located on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre 
campus. Served by the ‘‘Zephyr.’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ the 
“400. ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 





See 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


—_——— Qa 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominie 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 
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Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Ac- 
credited by the Middle States Association. Beauti- 
fully located among the Ramapo Hills. College 
Preparatory and General Courses. Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, including 
all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone 
Tuxedo 4-0280. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nurs- 

ing, Teacher Training. Approved by the 

Association of American Universities. 

Campus bordering Hudson River. 

One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
ai, 1 our ii +, hb tr ink 





’ see- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the- Hudson 


All grades through high school. State-accredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
character, development and health. Small classes. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof build- 
ings; beautiful 42-aere campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








<n Ve 
MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Musie, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 


CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 





Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 








OHIO 
GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 











Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
Preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
tural-home atmosphere, 138-acre campus, educa- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 
Headmaster 


Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 
= FENG TLYARA——. 


Immaculata 
College 


IMMACULATA, PENNA. 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 


B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Science, Music, Business, 
Home Economics, Teacher Training 
Interesting campus life. All sports. 
Catalog and viewbook on request 
Address Registrar 


40 Minutes from Philadelphia 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Catholic College for Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


A.B., B.S., B.M., M.A. degrees. Courses in 
art, dietetics, drama, guidance, liberal arts, 
librarianship (A.L.A.Acc.), liturgical music, 
music (N.A.S.M.Acc.), psychology, radio, 
science, sec’l studies, social service, special 
education, teaching—elementary and _ second- 
ary, vocational home ec. Sports. Campus, 
dorms. Fully accredited. 


Information: Address Registrar, Box A. 
/ 


—=DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 











G V E N T e) Y @) U free with membership 
In THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


A Selection of Readings 
Affirming the Joy of Christianity 


THE HAPPY CRUSADERS 


compiled by JAMES EDWARD TOBIN 





— THE HAPPY CRUSADERS is a compilation of reassuring 
cic passages from writers who have stressed the happiness of the 
48 ascent of the mountain of life. The selections range far and 
SHRISTEEET wide, a rich tapestry woven of the finest of Christian writing, 
‘ bound together with a golden thread of the love of God and 
the contentment and happiness basic to true Christianity. 
Among the “older” writers represented are: St. Augustine, 
St. Teresa of Avila, St. Francis de Sales, Thomas More and 
Thomas a Kempis; among more recent voices: G. K. Chester- 
ton, D. B. Wyndham Lewis, Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., Gerald 
ony a and Thomas Merton. These, and a dozen others, 
_ rom the first martyrs to modern spiritual giants, are gathered 
Join the CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB at one assembling point. The whole is a triumphant song of 
To keep up with the most important books pilgrims who know their goal and the way to it—the happy 
crusaders under whose banner we can all happily enroll. 


—the best in fiction and non-fiction 




















You have the advice of Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., and his : z 
authoritative group of Catholic critics who survey the entire Begin your membership with the May selection 
field each month to select the best book published. It is the 


— - - eee nag 3 ~— = a tee _, ae 
a ns sag ing ers bu ooks which shou e read by THE WORLD S FIRST LOVE 
THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
e GIVES YOU EXPERT EDITORIAL ADVICE 
e SAVES YOU TIME 
e SAVES YOU MONEY 


Start Making Use of This Service Now! 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF MEMBERSHIP 


V You receive a FREE book for joining. 
You agree to purchase as few as four selecticns. 
You receive a FREE DIVIDEND for every four books pur- 
chased. This FREE book is the fifth selection you accept. 
You save from 20% to 40% on your book purchases dur- 
ing the year. 
You purchase only the books that appeal to you. 
You receive an advance review, in the monthly CBC News- 
letter, of the outstanding book of the month chosen by the 
Editorial Board. 
You receive consistently fine books to entertain you, inform 
you and inspire you. BISHOP SHEEN 
CBC gives you reading service and pleasure, saves you 

time and money 


writes 


masterfully, movingly of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 




















AS MY FIRST PURCHASE SEND ME: THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
(0 The World’s First Love $3.50 Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 

A Chance To Live Please enroll me as a member of THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB. I wish 
O {Devil In The Desert (Pork to members) $3.50 | $2,beuin my membership with the book(s) Indieated As ay FREE Dook 
(0 Catholicism and the World Today $3.00 : 
0 The Restless Flame $3.00 
(] The Ascent to Truth $3.50 
(J) The Autobiography of a Hunted Priest $3.50 


CO Fallen Away $3.00 

















